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Cditorial 


Response to SWOT 


Lt. Gen. Baljit Singh agrees that ‘pleasant reading’ should be 
a major objective, and questions the inclusion of some articles. 
My answer is that the Newsletter must also continue to encourage 
novices, and valuable information (even badly presented) will 
have to be included. K.S. Lavkumar gives his response in the 
correspondence column, but as you will see from this issue, | 
have not followed his advice about not using Editorial space for 
reporting on my peregrinations. Asad Rahmani is constructively 
Critical about inappropriate headings, non-use of metric measures 
(| confess | am more at home with Feet, Inches and Pounds 
rather than Meters, Centimeters and Kilograms). When | was 
born (19.3.1920) | was told that | weighed 5 pounds. When | 
grew up my height was 5 feet 10 inches, and my weight for the 
last 60 years has remained at 130 pounds, with waist at 34 inches. 
But | will attempt to switch over to modern times. Meanwhile | 
look forward to more swots (not to its dictionary meaning : Hard 
study) but your suggestions for improving this publication. 


May-June Issue 


It was a pleasure to receive this issue and to read the Editorial 
of the Guest Editor Aasheesh Pittie. A most useful issue, and | 
hope all contributors will use the suggested nomenclature. | 
recall Andrew Robertson’s letter to me several years ago, about 
the absurdity of changing goldenbacked woodpecker to 
flameback. Incidentally, can someone tell me where Andrew 
Robertson is? 


But | hope we are not violating any scientific, or internationally 
accepted principles by using the lower case for all common 
names. This is only as a matter of practical convenience. 


July-August Issue 


You will notice the serial paging in the May/June special issue 
on Nomenclature. The serial paging is from 1 to 36. To ensure 
continuity in the annual numbering, please take the trouble of 
putting the following numbers from 31 to 76 in the May/June 
issue. The July/August issue will commence from No. 79. 


Kihim : 14.3.02 to 27.5.02 


While the world was suffering from Global warming when we 
arrived in Kihim on 14" March, | had to put on a sweater even at 
midday, and throughout this period a cool sea breeze continued 
for most of the day from over the ocean in the West towards the 
East. At about 4 in the morning, while the ocean still retained its 
daytime heat and the land cooled off, the direction of the breeze 
changed from East to West. 


| have written so often about Kihim that | hesitate to mention its 
geographical location (and do so only to avoid a swot and a swat 
from Asad Rahmani). It is the seaside village on the mainland 
across Bombay harbour south of Bombay, just about 10 kms 
across the Arabian Sea. For ornithologists it is well Known as 
the place where Salim Ali studied the breeding biology of the 
baya weaver bird during the monsoon of 1930. | am right perhaps 
in saying that the paper that he wrote on this subject confirmed 
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his standing in international scientific circles. The house 
where he stayed “Latifia’, still exists, but threats of modern 
garish development in its neighbourhood are very disturbing. 


The village tank where the baya colony built their nests on a 
babul tree still survives, and in December 1969, when we invited 
a few leading lights after the IUCN General Assembly, to visit 
Kihim, the visitors were amazed to see over 30 
species of water birds in this little tank, (not more 
than 2 hectares of water spread), including the 
two species of jacanas, coots, duck, kingfishers, 
purple and Indian moorhen, a purple heron and 
many more. | have been attempting to 
persuade the BNHS and Sanctuary Magazine 
to recreate this site for its potential as a 
wonderful historical and ecological treasure, and 
| hope it will happen. Incidentally, during the visit of the IUCN 
team, Sir Peter Scott did a painting of the red-whiskered bulbul 
(perhaps the commonest bird of Kihim) in our Guest Book, and 
it is reproduced here. 


As usual bird watching in Kihim was wonderful. Glorious sights 
of white-bellied sea eagles, stationary and on the wing, gull-billed 
terns doing their incredible about-turns in flight and landing 
unerringly on their prey in the eddying tide, large groups of plovers 
which | could not always identify, jungle mynas strangely, 
invariably among the rocks on the beach looking for food, 
common green bee-eaters on the beach feasting on butterflies, 
swallows and swifts, sometimes swooping close to the ground 
around one, quite a thrill. 


My daughter, Zahida Whitaker, during her morning 6 a.m. 
walk, saw a solitary chick of a redwattled lapwing on the beach 
in mid-May. The parent bird was some distance away being 
chased by a dog, and the bird was performing the broken wing 
strategy to lure the dog away from the chick. | hope the chick 
survived. 


The next day a nest of a redwattled lapwing was pointed out to 
me by a friend. The two eggs and the nest on a rock in a dried 
tank bed, was so obliterative that | could never have found it 
myself. | watched it over two days and the parents were not 
visible. Perhaps the heat was adequate and the birds left the 
eggs unattended. On the third day there was only one egg. 
While | was standing near the nest an adult appeared silently 
some distance away, looked at me, decided that | was harmless, 
and walked away round the corner. | can only hope that it was 
attending to the chick from the other egg which, possibly laid a 
day earlier, enabled the nidifugous chick to walk away. Pure 
optimistic conjecture. | see that Salim Ali says “incubation period 
unknown.” 


The woodland behind the beach, and the adjoining garden areas 
provided other excitement : a lovely male iora on a tamarind, a 
young magpie robin on an electric wire with only half a tail 
(| presumed it was a young bird, for during the following weeks 
| thought its tail was lengthening), a white-spotted fantail flycatcher 
frequently seen weaving in and out of a flowering gulmohar, a 
close view of a yellowthroated sparrow (Petronia xanthocollis) 
on its favourite casuarina branch, redwhiskered bulbuls and 
spotted doves everywhere, and a fairly good view of a honey 
buzzard (Pernis ptilorhyncus). 
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The joys of birdwatching is greatly increased if you visit the same 
area over a period of time and see what changes have taken 
place. | say this here because Salim Ali had kept a close watch 
on the honey buzzard and this is what | found from his records: 
In a note written on 27" May 1943, (almost 60 years ago) he 
wrote : “A pair of honey buzzards has been nesting between 
“Yali” and “Retreat” (two houses on the beach with large wooded 
compounds) for the last 12 years to my knowledge — but never 
more than one pair. On 10" May, a 14 day old chick from this 
year’s nest in “Retreat” compound was ringed. If it grows up it 
may furnish some clue as regards the nesting pair next year. 
Does the same pair nest here year after year ? Is its place taken 
in part or wholly by the “late born” youngster ? Or do altogether 
new birds occupy the place, and what happens to the yearly 
progeny ?” | am afraid these questions have remained 
unanswered. 


There was a surprising number of common grey hornbills around 
this season. On one occasion a group of six landed on a Bombax 
(simul or red silk cotton tree), and started tugging away at the 
cotton and flinging it away into the air for pure fun. This is final 
confirmation that birds enjoy life — sometimes actively. 


| cannot end this note without a reference to the menace posed 
by our crows, house and jungle (or long-billed, the new name), 
to our beautiful birds, small or large. On several occasions this 
season | saw teams of crows (25 on one occasion) attacking our 
majestic w.b. sea eagle. | am so incensed by what | saw, and by 
what we know is happening, that | appeal to our technocrats to 
find a humane, but effective way, of reducing our crow population 
— destroying their nests or by some innovative biological, 
electronic or mechanical device. If we can go to the moon, we 
should be able to deal with our crows. If you are hesitant to 
accept this view, read what Salim Ali said about crows in the 
Birds of Kutch (1935) : 


“The numbers everywhere are legion, and the devastation it does 
to the eggs and young of other birds is appalling. Large rabbles 
descend upon nest colonies of herons, egrets, spoonbills and 
other species (e.g. at Devisar Tank near Rudra Mata, and Pharsar 
Tank, Chaduva) as soon as the owners have moved away at an 
observer’s approach, and reap a rich harvest of the eggs and 
newly hatched chicks, temporarily left unguarded. The birds alight 
on the edge of the nest — three to four crows to each — smash 
the eggs with deliberate hammer blows of their bills and swallow 
the contents. They are audacious, determined and absolutely 
without shame, and carry on their nefarious operations — tearing 
asunder helpless hatchlings and swallowing them like oysters, 
with studied callousness. Sometimes they do this under the 
very bill of the outraged parent, calmly hopping clear of an 
innocuous jab and completely engrossed in the work of 
demolition. There is no doubt that the house crow is the most 
destructive single agency at work against the general bird-life of 
Kutch, and calls for prompt and drastic measures of suppression. 
The crow must die if other interesting species are to live. They 
are also destructive to jowar and bajra crops. Parties are 
commonly seen clinging to the stems and pecking at the grain 
on the cob, sometimes wrenching off the complete spike and 
flying off with it to devour at leisure.” Your comments, for and 
against the crow, would be welcome. 
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On the eve of 8" April 2002, a hailstorm unleashed its fury on the 
village of Dalaj No. 2, near Bhaigwan (18’ 04’N, 75’ 07”E) Tal. 
Indapur on the Pune-Solapur highway, about 125 km. from Pune. 
On the tall trees in the New English School campus of Dalaj is 
the nesting colony of grey herons (Ardea cinerea). On this day 
around 60 active nests of grey herons were present, mainly on 
Eucalyptus spp., Subabhool (Leucena leucocephala) and 
Gulmohar (Delonix regia) trees. A few nests were seen on the 
two smaller ficus benghalensis trees also. The several Eucalyptus 
and Subabhool trees were planted in the compound in the routine 
plantation programmes. The grey herons had first nested here 
in the previous year with success, when 15 nests were recorded. 
This year a four-fold increase was noticed. This was thus a new 
colony. So far grey herons were known to nest in the traditional 
mixed heronry at Indapur, on tamarind trees with openbill and 
painted storks and glossy ibises. The grey herons there were 
fewer than 10 pairs. At Dalaj, however, there were only grey 
herons and no other birds, it was thus a pure type of heronry, 
3 chicks per nest. The heronry is about 500 m from the Bhima 
river, which is rich in fish. 


On the evening of the hailstorm, out of the 60 active nests of grey 
herons, 30 were damaged. A few Subabhool trees were uprooted 
and broken. The nests were either hurled to the ground or were 
squashed with the chicks. Two sacks full of nesting material lay 
on the ground with 40 dead chicks and broken eggshells. Some 
grey herons were found dead on the trees with their legs or necks 
entangled in the broken branches. Dogs and crows fed on the 
dead birds, while brahminy kites were predating the unattended 
nests. 


In this catastrophe 5 live chicks were rescued and fed by the 
local villagers and school teachers. Two volunteers guarded them 
throughout the night till they were handed over to the forest 
department officials the next day. The various causes of death of 
the grey herons can be summarized as:- a) Fall from a height, 
b) Trauma due to whiplashing of the branches, c) Injury due to 
the hailstorm, d) Shock, and e) entanglement of neck and other 
parts in branches. A few nests with chicks were found dangling 
precariously on the broken branches. This news was published 
in the Marathi newspaper ‘Sakal’. Mr. Dhyaneshwar Rayate told 
me about the incident the same night on the phone. 


The next day Mr. Amit Pawashe, a keen birdwatcher, visited the 
heronry at my request and took photographs. Amit taught the 
forest guards how to feed the chicks and to administer vitamin 
drops to them. Several grey herons were seen to shift to 
Bhavaninagar on the banks of Bhima, which is about 30 km from 
Dalaj. They started building new nests on the few tamarind trees 
there. 


Two days later | received a phone call from Mr. Rayate. He had 
noticed that a chick or two had fallen from the broken trees and 
he could count 13 grey heron juveniles, which were obviously 
not in their nests. They were starved and unable to fly. Some 
chicks were attended by parents but were weak. It is important 
to note an interesting point here. Grey herons feed their chicks 
by regurgitating food in the nest platform. If the nest is broken 
and the platform floor is not intact the regurgitated food spills on 
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Fire Brigade to the Rescue of Grey Herons 


Dr. SATISH A. PANDE, ELA Foundation, C-9, Bhosale Park, Sahakarnagar-2, Pune 411 009 


the ground and the chicks remain starved even though their 
parents are present. During this period the day temperature 
was 40°C. This led to dehydration and all attempts to 
rescue them from the fragile branches of the eucalyptus and 
Subabhool trees were unsuccessful. The chicks would have 
certainly died if they were left alone. 


| called up the Pune Municipal Corporation (PMC) Fire Brigade 
office and spoke to Mr. L.N. Raut, Chief Fire Officer. We 
asked for his help to take the fire engine to Dalaj, 125 km 
away from Pune, outside their jurisdiction. No other fire 
engine was available with tall ladders. Mr. Raut kindly consented 
and we were supposed to pay the diesel charges for the fire- 
engine journey since this was outside their jurisdiction, to which 
we gladly agreed. What we would be achieving would be 
priceless. Dr. Ramesh Godbole of Nisarg Sewak, myself, 
Chandrahas Kolhatkar and Amit Pawashe of ELA Foundation, 
along with firemen travelled to Dalaj in the fire engine. This 
125 km journey was memorable since the siren of the 
engine was blowing and the journey was backbreaking. It was a 
childhood dream fulfilled! Travelling in the fire engine itself 
and that too with firemen and for 3 full hours; We were 
on a mission to rescue the orphaned, hungry chicks of grey 
herons. The ill luck that had befallen them was partly due to 
human beings. 


We human beings have been felling large strong trees and have 
been planting fragile, tall, fast growing trees instead. Eucalyptus 
and Subabhool have been our favourites. Big strong trees 
not being available, the herons and storks are left with the only 
option of these fragile tall trees. These trees are unable to 
withstand storms which the tamarind and ficus trees do easily. 
Hence when the nests on Eucalyptus and Subabhool at Dalaj 
were destroyed on a large scale, the nests at Indapur that 
were on tamarind trees were undamaged. This was a clear 
case of human intervention caused by large scale felling of native 
trees, thus adversely affecting the nesting cycle of grey herons. 
The human lust for wood had cost the grey herons dearly. They 
had to pay with their lives. We had a moral duty to help the 
survivors. 


In a unique operation that lasted over an hour and a half, firemen 
rescued 13 grey heron juveniles stranded high up on the branches 
of Subabhool and gulmohar, with the help of their long ladders. 
In an unusual way, firemen helped in extinguishing the ‘fire’ that 
was burning in the stomachs of the hungry grey herons. We 
immediately gave the rescued herons glucose water, steroids 
and dry fish. The villagers were very cooperative and so were 
the school teachers and students. The school had closed for the 
holidays on that very day. An examination of the herons revealed 
the following injuries:- Corneal opacity, keyhole iris due to injury 
to the iris, blindness in one eye and minor abrasions to several 
birds. The injured birds were given antibiotics brought by 
Mr. Mahavir Elure, who owns a chemist shop. After this the herons 
were handed over to the forest officials under the guidance 
of RFO Mr. Jehangir Shaikh. In four weeks all the chicks had 
grown well. They were fed fresh fish and were given multivitamin 
ABDEC drops. 
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We approached Mr. J.C. Daniel, Hon. Secretary, BNHS, for 
permission to ring the grey herons before their release. Mr. Daniel 
immediately provided us with the K-size rings and gave us the 
necessary permission. We also got permission from the 
CF Pune, Mr. A.K. Nigam, who spoke to the CCF Nagpur. We 
went to Mumbai for the rings and then proceeded to Bhigwan 
(18 04” N, 75’ 07” E) and then ringed 16 grey herons Ardea 
cinerea on 9" May 2002. Ringing was done in the presence of 
forest department staff, local people and local birdwatchers like 
Mr. Bharat Mallav, Satish Kate, Dnyaneshwar Rayate, who had 
come from Baramati. Everyone showed tremendous interest in 
bird ringing and asked questions which we tried to answer. Then 
over the next 3 weeks all the herons were successfully released. 
They flew on strong wings and even the heron with one eye flew 
away to freedom. In all 16 herons were reared, ringed and 
released. 


In the first week of May 2002, in another heat wave, when the 
temperature soared to 42°C, 60 grey heron juveniles fell on the 
tar road from their nests in another roadside heronry at Pedgaon 
and died. The water level in the Bhima River had receded and 
there was an extreme scarcity of fish. After the news of the death 
of the herons was flashed in the newspapers, water was released 
in the River. Pedgaon is 30 km from Dalaj, in Tal. Shrigonda, on 
the banks of Bhima River. Here too it was the second year of 
their nesting. Some live grey herons were also rescued by the 
‘Nature Conservation Society’ of Shrigonda by active members, 
Mr. Arif Shaikh, Dr. D.K. Mhaske, Dr. A.B. Gore and Sunil Shinde. 
Some birds were released on the bank of the adjacent Bhima 
River but since they were unable to fly they died. We found their 
feathers and bones in a sugarcane field. Jackals, foxes or stray 
dogs must have eaten them. 


Later, we had a telephonic conversation and when more herons 
which kept falling down were rescued, they were taken to the 
Ahmadnagar (19’ 05’N, 74’ 48”E) forest department nursery, which 
is 80 kms from Pedgaon. Mr. Milind Bendale, reporter ‘Sakal’ 
newspaper, and Dr. Sudhakar Kurhade, Hon. Wildlife Warden, 
did this important task, with the help of Mr. S.B. Shelke, DCF and 
M.P. Bhavsar, RFO Ahmadnagar. There the herons were nursed 
and reared with fresh fish and multivitamin drops for 4 weeks. 
We again requested Mr. Daniel for extra rings. We went to 
Ahmadnagar in the car of a nature enthusiast dentist Dr. Mohan 
Panse, from Pune and travelled 110 km on 4" June 2002. We 
ringed 8 herons and then brought them in the forest department 
vehicle to Pedgaon (80 km) and then released 4 birds. The others 
which could not yet fly were kept for a day at Pedgaon, and the 
next day were shifted back to Anmadnagar. They were also 
released later. 


During the release of the rescued grey herons a small function 
was held at Pedgaon in the compound of a school. Villagers 
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enthusiastically attended it. On a banner was written in bold letters 
a legend ‘Home coming of the rescued grey herons and their 
release to freedom’. My eyes were wet; the love and emotions 
that the legend carried could move anyone’s soul. The grey 
herons were accorded human dignity. We and the forest officials 
were felicitated for our role in the help given to them. There were 
small speeches on the importance of large trees and the role of 
birds in nature. It was agreed to plant large trees immediately. 
These people in the remote villages were actively involved in 
saving and helping the herons and in tolerating the heronries on 
their private lands. Mr. Arik Shaikh and Mr. Bendale informed 
me of the several other heronries in the vicinity of Shrigonda and 
Pedgaon. 


The entire episode of the destruction of grey herons, first in the 
hailstorm and then due to the heat wave and food scarcity; of the 
rescue of the juveniles with the help of the Fire Brigade; of their 
successful nursing, ringing and release to freedom; of the 
cooperative interaction of the NGO's, forest department, BNHS; 
of the participation of local villagers and their active role 
in conservation; were given wide publicity by all the newspapers 
in English and Marathi. The episode of the unusual rescue by 
us with the help of the Fire Brigade, was shown on the national 
‘E’-—TV network, since we had filmed the entire story. This helped 
in creating further awareness especially in the remote villages. 


| am still receiving phone calls from remote villages from local 
lads, telling me that they are helping and feeding juvenile herons 
which still fall from the nests. They ask for advice on the phone. 
Well, this answers an important question, which the Fire Brigade 
man had asked me on our way to Dalaj. He had asked “We are 
travelling 250 km from Pune to Dalaj to save just a few herons. 
What will it achieve apart from the life of these few birds?” The 
answers is slowly trickling through. Our action had prompted 
many villagers, students and others to actively help the birds and 
animals on their own. They understood the importance of 
humanitarian help accorded even to smaller creatures. This 
would encourage others to actively help and not be mere 
spectators. The Fire Brigade rescue operation was a good 
beginning. 
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The room in my hostel not only had one of the most uninspiring 
views, but also an equally unenviable location. The window of 
the room opened directly in front of the hostel kitchen’s exhaust. 
Each morning, | woke up to the rumbling sound of the exhaust. 
The strong smell of spices being fried could wake up even the 


Morning Ragas 


ASEEM TRIPATHI, Research Scholar, Zakir Husain Centre for Educational Studies, 
School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


soundest of sleepers. This made getting up in the morning a 
rather unpleasant experience. However, the saving grace of the 
room was a small babul tree (Acacia nilotica). Babul, a 
moderately sized tree with a short thick cylindrical trunk, is not 
the most elegant of trees, but is capable of growing on rocky 
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terrain, and weathering hot temperatures. The babul tree 
accounts for a major part of the open scrubland foliage that 
constitutes our campus. This particular tree grew exactly in front 
of the kitchen wall on which there was the exhaust. Despite its 
awkward location the tree was very popular with birds. Various 
species of birds used to flock to its branches. Early inthe morning 
we could get to see bulbuls (redvented, whitecheeked and 
redwhiskered), mynas (common Indian and brahminy), babblers, 
sparrows, robins, etc. The tree was especially popular with 
redwhiskered bulbuls (Pycnonotus jocosus). These bulbuls had 
a rather snobbish attitude, and seemed particularly possessive 
about the tree, unwilling to share it with other birds while they 
perched on it. This was unlike its whitecheeked cousins 
(Pycnonotus leucogenys), another regular visitor to the babul 
tree, who made friends with everyone. 


Just beneath the babul tree, there was a small open drain. An 
overflowing overhead tank ensured that the drain remained 
perpetually full of water. A couple of magpie robins (Copsychus 
saularis) and the Indian robin (Saxicoloides fulicata), could be 
seen probing near the drain looking for food. Sometimes, a brown 
rock chat (Cercomela fusca) could also be seen near the tree. 
Though it never perched on the tree, it could be seen pecking on 
the walls near the tree. One rather surprising observation 
regarding the birds that visited the babul tree was that, barring 
the babblers which occasionally broke into an animated discourse 
with one another, the other birds mostly preferred to remain silent. 
The usual energetic chirping of the birds was replaced by rather 
subdued calling. 


All this changed. One morning | discovered that the tree had 
been cut down. What remained was a mere stub of the erstwhile 
babul tree. The awkward location of the tree proved to be its 
nemesis. With the tree gone the birds also stopped coming, 
and the only attraction of the room was lost. It was time that | 
looked for an alternative accommodation. However, | would 
remember the tree for a long time for it was while watching birds 
perched on its branches that my ornithological interests reached 
maturity. 


My present accommodation in the hostel has a more benign 
setting. It faces the courtyard on one side, while it overlooks 
a vast open space on the other side. In the countryard there 
are three Neem trees (Azadirachta indica), a tall Safeda or 
Himalayan poplar tree (Populus ciliata), and a huge Pipal tree 
(Ficus religiosa). While on the other side of the room from 
the window we can see a red silk cotton (Bombax ceiba), abakain 
or Persian lilac tree (Melia azedarach), an Amaltas or Indian 
Laburnum (Cassia fistula), and a neem tree. However, 
it is in the countryard where all the activity takes place. | no 
longer have to wake up in the morning to the rumbling noise 
of the kitchen exhaust, instead the first sounds | get to hear early 
in the morning are those made by a pair of blue rock pigeons 
(Columba livia). A pair of these birds comes and sits early 
in the morning on the windowsill, and let out the familiar deep- 
throated “gooter-go” sound. By the time the morning sunlight 
reaches the courtyard frantic activity begins there. Bulbuls, 
mynas, babblers, sparrows, pigeons, parakeets, crows, all come 
flocking to the courtyard. The whole courtyard and 
its surroundings reverberate with the calls of these birds. 
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It sounds as if some celestial spirits are playing some ethereal 
raga, only to be appreciated and understood by those who 
seek to understand it; to others it is a mere cacophony. 
The house sparrows (Passer domesticus) are the most 
vociferous, and the busiest of the birds to be seen in the courtyard. 
The sparrows in large numbers have made their nests in between 
the gaps, which have been provided between two building 
blocks to safeguard against any earthquakes. Due to 
their vulnerable position, the sparrows of our courtyard become 
easy prey for the shikra (Accipiter badius). A solitary shikra 
can often be seen in the courtyard during the morning 
when the bird activity is at its peak, providing it with an opportunity 
to hunt. On one such occasion | saw a shikra catch a sparrow. 
The shikra, which was perched on the pipal tree, remained 
absolutely motionless as it observed its prey. Seizing 
an opportunity, it caught an unsuspecting sparrow 
while it was in flight. The dexterity with which it caught was 
astonishing. 


Amidst the sounds that emanate from the courtyard, one 
of the most conspicuous is the one made by the Tickell’s 
flowerpecker (Dicaeum erythrorhynchos). Though the 
bird is somewhat difficult to spot in the thick foliage, its 
characteristic incessant “chick-chick” notes in the background 
act as the base to the calls of other birds. Much like the notes of 
the tanpura (a four stringed accompanying instrument used 
in Hindustani classical music). The three notes — the 
lower, the middle, and the higher are repeatedly played, and act 
as the guide notes for the raga. As the month of February 
sets in one can get to see a few rufous backed shrikes (Lanius 
schach), with a mask like black band over its forehead and 
eyes. It looks like a bird that is dressed up as a pirate for a 
fancy dress party. Its harsh, scolding calls go very well 
with its appearance. Another regular visitor to the courtyard 
is a lone tree pie (Dendrocitta vagabunda). It can regularly 
be seen pecking at a huge abandoned beehive on the pipal 
tree. The tree pie while it is in the courtyard, makes sure 
that you get to hear its complete repertoire of its large variety 
of calls, from the melodious to the acrimonious. The last to 
put up a performance are a bunch of roseringed parakeets 
(Psittacula krameri). Their loud and sharp screaming calls 
take the bird song in the courtyard to a crescendo, ensuring 
that the morning performance culminates in a grand finale. 


By the time it is late morning and when human activity picks up 
around the courtyard, a complete lull descends on it, barring the 
calls of the house crow (Corvus splendens) the only bird which 
can confront humanity with confidence. 
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It is a fifteen year old patch of afforestation; a one thirty by ninety 
yards rectangle. There are more than thirty old and gaunt saal 
trees (Shorea robusta) surrounded by the mono-culture 
plantation of gamhaar trees (Gmelina arborea) numbering close 
to four digits. Three sides are bordered by bakayan trees 
(Melia azedarach) in a neat single windbreaker row and the 
fourth side rests on the crest of a steep mud cliff. It was a 
showpiece afforestation “demonstration” patch at one time but 
as of now it is a depressing reminder of the many miscued 
dreams of the 20" Century blown midstream. Despite the 
ravaged and sorrowful looks of the plantation, the old saal trees 
still attract several species of birds, some residents and others 
local migrants. Nearby are patches of cultivation so small that 
for someone who spent his childhood in the Punjab, they look 
smaller than urban kitchen garden vegetable patches. 
Nevertheless, they are the very basis of subsistence of a few 
Adivasi hamlets. 


Over the last three years, between the months of Aug. and Oct, 
| have often encountered two shikras, possibly a pair (?), in and 
around this stand of trees. On 25" Jan. of the 21° century with 
an itch to use a pair of newly acquired high-tech binoculars, | 
went out for the morning walk towards this plantation. There 
was a light mist which moulded the sharp definition of twigs, 
leaves and birds into velvet smooth fuzziness; lending a certain 
aesthetic appeal certainly but irritating when you were onto 
obtaining a critical observation to bird identification and 
behaviour. 


| did not see it take off, but a bird in a smooth glide entered 
my vision and alighted on a nearby tree. | gathered it in my 
binoculars, perched facing away, my heart pounding in 
anticipation of a vision of a shikra. Instead, it was a times ten 
magnified image of a common hawk-cuckoo shrouded in winter’s 
veil. The bars on his tail were at once eye catching. 


The cuckoo was obviously on a quest for food. Without so much 
as a flutter of a wing, it glided again, smooth and silent and 
touched down softly at the roots of a saal tree. What it picked 
up, | have no idea but it did and was gone in a trice. | walked 
up to the tree but there were no clues at all. 


It was at this juncture that the tinkling of bells of buffaloes grazing 
on paddy stubble in harvested fields drew my attention. Walking 
in and out of their legs were two cattle egrets. All of a sudden 
one egret darted forwards and then flew towards me. Alighted 
on a narrow mud ridge covered by grass, lowering its neck, 
rapidly moving its head from side to side, it jabbed its beak into 
the grass and appeared grappling with something between his 
beak. All these activities were executed in one, smooth and 
swift action. When it lifted its neck, it was holding a dark grey- 
brown lizard, (about six inches long from its snout to the tip of 
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First New Experience of the 21st Century 


LT. GEN. BALJIT SINGH, House 219, Sector 18 A, 
Chandigarh 180015 


its tail), precisely from its middle as | noticed it dangle in two 
equal halves on either side of its beak. The lizard was frantically 
trying to get free, flailing its long tail in an effort, | think to throw 
the egret off balance. At the same time, the lizard kept its jaws 
wide open, the flesh of its mouth looking a menacing pink, it 
tried to lift and turn its upper trunk to perhaps bite at the neck of 
the egret or to convey some such threat. The four legs and 
claws of the lizard, two each dangling from either side of 
the beak of the egret, were stretched out, the claws closing 
and opening constantly perhaps in an effort to get a grip 
somewhere. Whether by design or chance, the body of 
the lizard was held from the top of the spine thus neutralizing 
all normal physical functions of the lizard’s limbs. On the 
other hand, all these may have been the involuntary body 
constrictions of the lizard because of the compression applied 
by the egret’s beak. 


My bird reference book confirmed that lizards do form the diet 
of cattle egrets but all books are silent on how they kill or 
immobilize the lizard before consuming them as food. This 
is the first time that | saw a cattle egret with a live lizard and 
anytime | see the bird henceforth | am sure to be gnawed by 
anxiety to see how the egret would apply coup de grace. So | 
already have one intriguing purpose to journey into the 21° 
Century! 


Postscript 


Barely ten months into the 21° century, at 8 a.m. on 6 Nov. 2000, 
| was afforded a live show how an egret makes a meal of a 
frog. On a fallow field bordering rice-paddy | spotted a median 
egret with something dangling from his beak. As | was looking 
into the sun, the binocular vision was impaired but clear enough 
to see that the egret held a fairly large frog in his beak, from 
close to one of the frog’s hind legs. There was a trace of struggle 
but obviously the frog was exhausted at this stage. Taking 
a few steps, the egret lowered its neck, deposited the frog close 
ahead of its feet and began jabbing at the belly of 
the frog vigorously with its beak. | could not see whether feet 
were used to anchor the frog down. After a minute or so, it 
lifted the mauled frog and dropping it began jabbing again. 
Another minute perhaps, the egret had severed one leg of the 
frog and lifting its neck swallowed it fairly fast. Back to jabbing 
and when at last it now lifted the frog, it looked punctured and 
shredded. It made an attempt to swallow the whole but then 
hesitated. Seconds later, it straightened its body and in one 
effort swallowed the frog. And then stretched its neck and beak 
straight and heavenwards as though letting gravity help slide the 
morsel down the gullet. There was no bulging or bloating of the 
neck even though it was a sizeable morsel. | was sorry for 
the frog but felt satisfaction at having gained knowledge in the 
field at first hand. 
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PAKHIYANJIEU PIROLIEUN By TEJPAL DHARAMSI SHAH. 
Book Review by Arun Bhatia 


An introduction to birds of Kutch in Kutchhi language, Pakhiyanjieu 
Pirolieun translates to “two-liner poems about birds”. In hardback 
and of 365 pages with pictures, it is unique as it is in Kutchhi, a 
local dialect that does not have a script and thus uses the Gujrathi 
script. 


The book covers 316 birds of Kutch observed personally by the 
author Tejpal Dharamsi Shah, an established poet going under 
the name “Tej”. The birdman poet has written a poem on every 
species, to summarize its features and then gives meticulous 
notes on colours of plumage, bills, legs etc., and gives bird 
behaviour and habitat features. Also as a first attempt of its kind, 
he gives the names of birds in Kutchhi. 


Thus, one finds that the Indian peafowl (Pavo cristatus) known in 
Gujarathi/Hindi as “mor” is “karayal” in Kutchhi, and beside the 
pithy two liner poem, there is local information including that of a 
village called Sandhav (Abdasa District) which alone boasts of 
five hundred peacocks. 


Maharaj Kumar Himmatsinhji, to whom the book is dedicated 
states in his foreword “this unique piece of literature combining 
bird lore with Kutchhi poetry and prose” has some species that 
he has himself not seen in the half century that he has studied 
birds. Pictures were made available for this unique book by the 
Bombay Natural History Society and beside the 347 pages 
covering the birds, there is a glossary of updated English and 
scientific names. 


Itis a heartening addition to bird information and addresses target 
audience that matters in our predominantly rural land. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMENTS ON NEWSLETTER VOL.42,NO.2. Lavkumar, 
Hinglaj Baug, Vashistha, Himachal Pradesh 175 103 


What on earth are you going around endangering your precious 
self? Perhaps in SWOT under T should be “The Editor taking 
long motor journeys”. Let me take a swot at the NL - the Editorial 
should never be longer than one full column. The delightful 
account of the visit to Mysore, Wynad and the accident should 
have appeared as a separate piece. When bemoaning limitations 
of space, the editorials must be just that and nothing more. The 
Editor cannot encroach on “our” space. 


The cover illustration of the American bird is almost of a surrealistic 
quality, but can we please restrict space to our birds only? On 
page 20, | was confounded with the heading “A Preliminary Report 
on the Indian crested peafowl .....”. | hope the name is not anew 
one, or is there another peafowl? 


The heading of the otherwise well written and interesting article 
on whitebellied sea eagles in Konkan, is misleading. Why the 
word “Alternate”? This censusing of nesting pairs of eagles is 
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extremely worthwhile. Great updrafts of enthusiasm for members 
of the ‘Sahyadri Nisarga Mitra’. 


| have great memories of Guhagar where | had been with Prakash 
Gole of Pune on a Nature Camp. The sea eagles too are 
very special to me since | have the distinction of being the first 
to photograph a pair on an area off the oyster rock lighthouse 
island at Karwar. It is heartening to read so many pairs are 
breeding. 


In the article on skimmers (page 27) what does “(x?=5, df=1, 
p 0.05)” mean? In the list of Kanha birds, page 24, listed 
is orangeheaded pied ground thrush: This list is quite obviously 
incomplete since a number of otherwise expected common 
birds are missing. Perhaps the list given is of birds seen 
by Tahmina Shafiq and though it is impressive it is her personal 
list. For instance, all the leaf warblers, several pipits and all 
the larks are missing; In the “checklist” around Jodhpur, the 
bluetailed bee-eater “C” needs a second evaluation, and 
Anil Kumar should please recheck on his green munia. In both 
“checklists” no indication is given of their status as resident, 
winter visitor, monsoon visitor, passage migrant. This list too 
is a personal list and not a “checklist”. 


These criticisms should however, not deter enthusiasts to write, 
to prepare lists, and above all to share their joys with others. So 
to end on a happy note, outside my window is a cherry tree 
with fruits and | have a delightful assortment of birds coming to 
pilfer the fruit - yellowbilled blue magpies, black bulbuls, white- 
eared bulbuls (Himalayan bulbuls), jungle mynas, and 
blackheaded jays and others. 


THE YELLOWTHROATED BULBUL_ (Pycnonotus 
xantholaemus). Howard Horvath, 1022 A NW Lexington, 
Bend, Or 97701, USA 


| have been travelling in Southern India for the past 2 months on 
a birdwatching trip. While visiting Hampi (Karnataka) | saw 
the yellowthroated bulbul (Pycnonotus xantholaemus). From 
the information | have, | understand this is a rare little Known 
species. 


On Feb. 15th | arrived in Hampi late in the afternoon. The next 
morning | was out early to see what birds | could spot. Around 
mid-day | was walking the path from Hampi bazaar to 
Kodandarama temple. The path goes under some large boulders 
(much like a cave). When | came out into the daylight | saw a bird 
sitting on a boulder below me at a distance of 10 to 15 meters. It 
was the general size and shape of a white-browed bulbul 
(Pycnonotus luteolus). The bird had a rounded yellow-green head 
with a black beak, a bright yellow throat, the underparts varied 
from light grey on the chest to whitish grey on the belly. Since it 
was below me | could not see the vent. (On subsequent sightings 
| did observe a yellow vent on birds with the above field marks). 
When it turned to fly away | saw a bright yellow terminal band on 
its tail. | heard a bulbul like bubbling similar to call of white-browed 
or redvented bulbuls (Pycnonotus cafer). 


| stayed in Hampi till the evening of Feb. 22nd. On each day | had 
at least one sighting of a yellow-throated bulbul, both individual 
and in pairs. All sightings were in one area on boulders and/or 
through scrub. This area is bounded by the Tungabi river, a path 
from the Kodandarama temple through Sule bazaar to the 
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Achyutaraya temple, a path from the latter temple over a ridge 
back to Hampi bazaar and the ridge itself. Bird sightings were 
made at various times in the day from early morning to late 
afternoon. 


| had not come to Hampi with any great expectations as a 
birdwatching site. Rather | had come to visit the ruins 
of Vijayanagar, it was on the route | was travelling (Molem in Goa 
to Rollapadu in Andhra Pradesh). Hampi was indeed a very 
pleasant surprise, both the ruins set in a strange and beautiful 
landscape and the very good bird life. | saw 78 species while 
| was there. | would highly recommend Hampi as a place to visit. 
If there is any additional information | can provide, please contact 
me. 


Lastly | would like some assistance with a sighting | had on my 
last afternoon. | was sitting in the shade of some boulders near 
the crest of the trail from Achyutaraya temple to Hampi bazaar 
when | spotted a bulbul with a bright yellow head and throat and 
a black line running from a black beak to a red eye. The rest of 
the body was like that of a yellow-throated bulbul except there 
was no yellow terminal band on the tail. | was unable to see the 
vent. Is this a variant of the yellow-throated bulbul? Please let 
me know if you have any information. 


VISIT TO ‘KAIKONDRAHALLY’ TANK ON SARJAPURA ROAD 
Motty J. Mathew, A 16/19 East, Trinity Acres, Sarjapura Road, 
Koramangala, Bangalore 560 034 


As per the suggestions of the Editor I’ve been regularly visiting 
the ‘Kaikondrahally’ tank from Feb 22nd to May 22nd on Sarjapura 
road. The area is about 25 acres(approx.) and the depth is very 
shallow max. 10-12 feet. As the water level receded, the bird 
population also reduced during peak summer. Most of the birds 
identified were with Mr. Howard Horvath who had come and stayed 
with me in Bangalore on his way to the Andamans. Since | started 
birdwatching only from October, he was of immense help and he 
is my first guru in the field of birdwatching. Mr. Howard came to 
know about the ‘Home Stay Accommodation’ at Thattekkad from 
the Newsletter For Birdwatchers and | was glad to have him with 
me for some time. 


The interesting birds seen were Indian cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
fuscicollis), coot (Fulica atra), pied kingfisher (Ceryle rudis), 
pheasant tailed jacana (Hydrophasianus chirurgus), marsh harrier 
(Circus aeruginosus), little grebe (Tachybaptus ruficollis), lesser 
whistling teal (Dendrocygna javanica), cotton teal (Nettapus 
coromandelianus), river tern (Sterna aurantia), common hawk 
cuckoo (Cuculus varius), bronzewinged jacana (Metopidius 
indicus), pied bushchat (Saxicola caprata). 


BIRDS ON SMALL ISLANDS IN THE DRAIN ALONG 
GT KARNAL ROAD. J.L. Singh, D3/1, Rites Flats, Ashok Vihar 
(Phase 3), New Delhi 110 052 


If you enter Delhi by road along the GT Karnal Road, you will 
notice a drain on your left for about 3 kilometers before you cross 
the outer ring road. The GT Karnal road is on an embankment 
about 10-15 feet above the level of the drain and about 15-20 
meters from it. The drain itself is about 40-50 meters wide with 
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brackish water with obvious contamination by chemicals, plastic 
bags, rags, etc. Unfortunately, the area is used as an open-air 
lavatory also. 


| had noted while driving along the road that there were a number 
of small islands in the middle of the drain where movement 
indicated the presence of birds. Therefore, on the 22nd October 
this year, | decided to explore and see if | found anything 
interesting. Stopped at two different points. The first 
point had a couple of islands in the middle but was by and large 
open. The second spot had a string of acacia trees between 
the road and the drain and the drain itself was overgrown with 
reeds. 


At the first point, the most visible bird was the black-winged stilt. 
There were 3 towards the right from where | sat and watched. 
Unlike other birds, the 3 continued to feed in one place only 
for at least an hour that | was there. One male and 2 females. 
Other birds kept coming into view intermittently. Among them 
a wood sandpiper on the island in front. On the same island, 
a pied wagtail. A little later, four of these latter birds came and 
sat on the island together. Calling incessantly the second time 
round. The ubiquitous blue rock pigeons were never missing for 
too long. Not as common but reasonably so were ring doves. It 
was not surprising seeing common crows as there are houses 
across the drain. An occasional white-breasted kingfisher was 
visible on the power lines that ran overhead. Dabchicks were 
also fairly common. 


Right in front of me | was able to see a paddy bird swallow 
a small fish. When | first saw it, it had the fish in its beak. 
Interestingly, it dropped the fish on the ground a couple of times, 
re-caught it and finally managed to swallow it on the third try. On 
an island towards the left, saw some red-watted lapwings. Found 
a number sitting down. They were obviously resting as they could 
not be nesting at this time. 


The migratory wagtails had arrived as | saw a white wagtail. It 
was feeding on the ground close to a common sandpiper. Later, 
at the second location, saw a yellow-head wagtail also. At this 
time, the latter's head was not fully yellow but the yellow 
supercilium was clear. 


The second location had a lot of reeds and water hyacinth. The 
first bird that | saw was a white-breasted waterhen. There were 
quite a few of which at least one was immature. The waterhens 
obviously nest here. A largish wader was feeding in this area. 
A closer look left no doubt that it was a redshank. The white 
rump, the white trailing edge of the wings along with the red legs 
left no doubt of its identity. Cattle egrets were present here though 
not at the first location. Another bird was a common cormorant. 
Pied and bank mynas made up the list of birds seen, not to 
mention pariah kites flying overhead. 


| have deliberately left two sightings at the first location for the 
end as they were the most interesting. Hawking insects over the 
water were half a dozen swallows, which | was able to identify 
as wire-tailed swallows. Mingling among them were a dozen 
smaller birds that were certainly swallows or martins. At this 
location, a part of the drain’s bank had caved in, leaving a finger 
of the drain jutting into the area between the drain and the road. 
The walls of the finger were fairly vertical and consisted of what 
looked like a mixture of sand and clay. The smaller swallows 
were flying through this finger regularly. On closer look, | noted 
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that there were three one and a half to two inch wide holes in the 
vertical bank on one side of the finger and two holes on the 
opposite wall. The birds were coming and sitting at this opening 
every now and then. | hung around for half an hour but did not 
see a bird entering the hole. Got the impression that the birds 
were wary of me. | measured two of the holes that | could reach. 
One was 6” and the other 9” deep. 


Fortunately, | was able to have a good look at the birds. | had not 
seen them before, but they were obviously martins. Going through 
the Handbook later, | was able to confirm that these birds were 
Indian greythroated sand martins (Riparia paludicola) now 
renamed plain martin. The chin and lower breast were smoky 
grey as the book says and there was no indication of a collar. A 
confirmation of the species was that they were already nesting. 
The Handbook says that the collared sand martin nests from 
November to May, while the greythroated nests from October to 
February. My sighting being on the 22nd of October would indicate 
the birds to be the greythroated. 


A footnote in the Handbook states that the status of sand martins 
needs clearing up due to the superficial similarity of the two 
species. So, at the next opportunity on the 29th of October, 
| went back to the site to have another look. To my horror , | found 
that in the intervening week, the concerned maintenance 
department had repaired the caved in part of the drain by digging 
out some of the caved in mud and throwing in some sandbags to 
prevent more caving in. While they were doing a good job of 
saving the bank, it meant that the nesting had stopped. However, 
the birds were still flying around the area and luckily, | saw a 
number sitting on the power lines that stretch overhead. A good 
look confirmed the lack of a collar, so that | am sure that this was 
the greythroated sand martin. 


AUDIO CASSETTE TAPE: AN UNUSUAL AVIAN DETERRENT. 
Dr. Arunachalam Kumar, P.O.Box 53, Mangalore 575001 


We recently stumbled upon an ingeniously innovative local 
technique that acts as an effective “bird-perch” deterrent. 
The method, widely prevalent in many parts of rural and urban 
coastal Karnataka, simply consists of loosely wrapping 
an unspooled used audio cassette tape over branches of trees. 
The shimmering lengths of tape, running randomly over the tree 
and between the extending boughs scares away any bird 
from finding perch. In fact, one can see such festooned tapes 
in many open-air eateries or favoured shady spots in Mangalore 
itself. The effectiveness of the technique can be gauged from 
the fact that even housewives use the “tape-terrorist” in their 
porches and front yards to repel pesky avian visitors from their 
sun drying foodstuff recipes. 


How or why the system works is beyond us. In a pilot study, we 
selected a large gulmohar tree in the city outskirts for observation. 
The results of the triphasic experiment showed that while 
25 birds visited the tree, no one called during the wrap period. 
After unwrapping we saw 18 birds visit the tree again. The 
study was done over a period of weeks, at specific periods of the 
day. 

We would like some feedback from readers and ornithologists 
on how (or why) the tape acts as a deterrent. 
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Table 1 Without tape 

Date Crows Sparrows Drongos Magpie Orioles Pittas Unknown Total 
213 [4 | 4 [ 1 |o} of o fo | 9) 
223 ]4 | 2 | o | of} of 2 fo | 8| 
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Grand Total 25 
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Gand Total 18 


PART II OF BIRD CALL RECORDINGS BY SURAT NATURE 
CLUB. Lavkumar Khacher, 646, Vastunirman, Gandhinagar 
382022 


Surat Nature Club has done it again! Part II of bird call recordings 
brings us sounds of 59 species of Indian Birds. The rendering 
is delightfully clear and a joy to listen. The cassette is 
accompanied by an attractively illustrated guide. For me it is 
a great privilege to know the young team doing such 
commendable work in Surat. Merely to listen to the Shama and 
the large racquet tailed drongo, | will have to purchase a cassette 
player ! | now look forward to a new set of recordings with bird 
calls generically grouped so that the nuances of songs of closely 
related species can be made out and how | long to possess 
recordings of bird orchestras one hears in different habitats ! 
Listening to the high quality of recording presented in this 
new cassette makes one confident of such packaged pleasure 
in the near future. How wonderful it would be to have a Shama 
waking one up instead of the electronic beeps of the modern 
day alarms ! 


DETAILS OF SERVING AS WELL AS RETIRED OFFICERS IN 
THE ARMED FORCES REQUIRED. Capt. Rohit Gupta, 370 FD 
COY, 12 INF BDE, C/o. 56 APO. 


| have been reading the NLBW for more than a year now, and | 
find your newsletter very stimulating and informative, being a 
keen birdwatcher myself. 


The nature of my profession helps me to a great extent in furthering 
my interests due to the numerous places in the country that | get 
to visit and stay. Moreover, these interests have never interfered 
with my work. Rather, they have been sources of motivation and 
energy and | can positively say that they have enhanced my 
senses and mental faculties too. 
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| am aware that there are more like minded people in the armed 
forces too and | am keen to know about them for interaction. For 
this | request the readers of NLBW to kindly send details of serving 
as well as retired officers in the Armed forces, who are interested 
in birdwatching. 


LARKS, PIPITS AND WOLVES. Prakash Gole, 1/B, 
Abhimanshree Society, Pune 411008. 


Of late | have been going to some of our dry hills — the rainshadow 
ghat areas that are home to pipits and larks. In olden days we 
knew only of the Indian pipit, now called paddyfield pipit. But now 
if you look at them carefully you see a bewildering variety. It is 
not at all easy to identify them accurately. It is an observational 
challenge, which makes birdwatching so much fun. Larks are 
also most interesting with one species, | think it is Indian bush 
lark, (Mirafra erythroptera), regularly going about with a cocked 
tail, like a magpie robin, or a tailor bird. | don’t find this trait 
mentioned in any of the text books. In these dry areas | regularly 
come across fourhorned antelopes, jackals and wolves, the 
encounters making these outings most thrilling. 


INCIDENTS OF CROWS ATTACKING HUMANS. 
B. Vijayaraghavan, G-89, Anna Nagar, Chennai 600102 


In vol. 41 (No. 6 Nov.-Dec. 2001) of the Newsletter, the Editor 
quotes ornithologist Michio Matsudo attributing incidents of crows 
attacking humans to the failure of the latter to take note of the 
signals of the crows to keep off their territory. But | do not think 
the crow deserves to be exonerated so readily. 


Crows attacking humans who venture close to their nests is 
understandable. But what is not so understandable is why this 
happens when there are no nests in the vicinity and why only 
particular persons are targeted repeatedly. There was a house 
crow frequenting the compound of my house that had developed 
a strange dislike for me for no fault of mine and would dive-bomb 
me whenever it got a chance. In Kerala, we have a word for it - 
Kaakkapaka (crow’s hatred). 


While describing the habit of the crow, Salim Ali and Dillon Ripley 
have this to say in the Handbook: “ Besides intelligence and 
a limited capacity for ratiocination, possesses distinct sense 
of humour. Revels in puckish antics such as playfully tweaking 
tails of other birds, or ears of sleeping cow or dog, or toes of 
flying foxes hanging on their diurnal roosting-trees, with no 
apparent object other than to enjoy their annoyance and 
discomfiture!”. That gives us a better insight into the mind of the 
crow ! Or, does it? 


ODD ENDS TO BIRDS. L. Shyamal, No. 1, 12th B Main, 
Muthyalanagar, Bangalore 560054 


India celebrated 50 years of independence on August 15, 1997. 
| woke up in my hostel room in the Indian Agricultural Statistics 
Research Institute, bordering the Pusa Institute parent campus - 
a little island of peace and greenery amid the haste of New Delhi. 
But this morning was shattered by shrieks, which turned out to 
be a pied myna, entangled in kite-string and dangling from a 
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nearby tree. August is the month of kite flying in Delhi and this 
one was perhaps celebrated with more enthusiasm than others, 
for there was a lot of kite-string running about in the trees around. 
We managed to release the pied myna by burning the threads 
above the bird with a long stick lighted at its end. This proved 
to be a good technique and later in the day a house crow 
was released in no time by the same means. In the weeks that 
followed | came across two dead house crows and a common 
myna inthe same small area that was a favourite roost for crows 
and mynas. 


Accidents can happen on the ground below too. Looking back, 
| remember an open rectangular cement lined pit in the Indian 
Institute of Science campus. It always held a thick green soup of 
algae and water and more than once yielded a small striped 
keelback snake that gracefully allowed it to be fished ashore into 
terra firma and freedom. Birders of those days would never miss 
a peek into this little pit and that exercise yielded the corpses of 
no less than three crow pheasants in the span of about five years. 
My guess is that the crow pheasants hopping through the 
undergrowth nearby fell into the pit and with wings wet and too 
little space for take off, tired and drowned. Perhaps these deaths 
might have been avoided with the trimming of vegetation around 
the pit. 


Many a bird meets its end on our roads. Pariah kites seem to be 
particularly vulnerable to collisions with traffic thanks to their habit 
of picking food off the roads. Where electricity and garbage meet, 
they are also routinely electrocuted. In greener localities low flying 
koels are often hit by traffic. 


In plantation homes in the western ghats many an emerald 
dove ends dead against glass window panes. In recent times 
| have seen netting used to prevent fatalities and have heard 
that another apparently effective method is to mount the glasses 
at a slight angle so that it reflects the sky or the ground below 
rather than to appear like a continuation of the surrounding 
landscape. 


Bird saving solutions could cause grief too. The Karnataka Forest 
Department routinely resorts to the planting of Acacia nilotica in 
the shores of lakes. With its vicious spines and an ability to 
withstand waterlogging Acacia nilotica certainly keeps humans 
out of the way. In October 1991, | saw a few dead egrets hanging 
from thorns in the Gudavi Bird sanctuary near Sagar. These were 
possibly young ones that fell off their nests, but during a mid- 
winter waterfowl census in January 1995 at Jakkur in Bangalore 
| saw the impaled remains of adult little egrets at two places and 
wondered if there might actually be more to this than just a few 
isolated cases. 


Migrants flying into buildings by night seem to be another common 
cause of injury and death. The first note | wrote to the Newsletter 
was about a female Indian bluechat that | found dead on my 
balcony and which | now suspect was the result of flying into a 
tall water tank. Pittas seem to be peculiarly vulnerable to ‘flying- 
into-terrain’ and while | have heard numerous reports, the 
magnitude of this is quite unknown. 


Many such accidents surely go unreported [some exception 
being Gupta B.K. NLBW 35(5):98 Raptor hits, B.C. Nanda 
(Lt. Gen. retd.), NLBW 36(6): 113 Banded Crake and NLBW 
36(5):95 Ruddy Crake] but perhaps we should take more interest 
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in such reports and seek causes and cures. It would be a pity if it 
took downed fighter planes to prompt a closer look at bird 
accidents. [Anish Andheria has written with deep feelings about 
birds entangled in ‘MANJA’ covered strings during kite flying 
sessions - Editor]. 


A NATURE-LOVER’S UNNECESSARY CONCERN FOR 
WILDLIFE IN AFGHANISHTAN. Brig. R. Lokaranjan (Retd.), 1- 
2-593/43-A, Gagan Mahal Colony, Hyderabad 500029 


The winter is ending now in Afghanistan. The breeding season 
begins for some birds there, like the monal (Imperyan pheasant) 
that inhabit places in the Himalayas also, from Kashmir across 
Bhutan to the north-east of Assam. | have seen a few in Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh and Bhutan in the course of my army career. 
The other day | happened to glance at a photograph taken by 
me of a pair of monals from a painting done so splendidly by 
whom | do not know. It was not signed. Seeing it now the picture 
brings to my mind what human interference in parts of Afghanistan 
due to US special forces and allied Afghan Forces dealing with 
several pockets of al-Qaeda and Taliban fighters will cause to 
wildlife. Devastation quite unintentional to birds and animals will 
occur in every place where this is happening. The monal will be 
one of the many birds and animals affected. 


The male monal’s plumage excels in my opinion even the 
brilliance and radiance of gemstones, precious and semi-precious 
which have to be cut and polished to bring out their dazzling 
appearance. Seeing a male monal in sunlight is overpowering. | 
could express this by stating rather imaginatively that this sight 
could turn an atheist to an agnostic ! | will describe this pheasant 
by some of the words used in K N Dave’s book “Birds In Sanskrit 
Literature” and Dr. Salim Ali’s “Indian Hill Birds” suitably extracted 
by me. The male monal’s colouring is a metallic green, copper 
and purple. Its breast is velvety-black, with the skin in the area 
around the eye, and cheeks, shades of brilliant ultramarine blue. 
The crest is a wire-like spread of feathers with a colourful blue- 
green tuft as it appears to me. It is unlike a peacock’s crest. The 
tail is square-cut, not long like other pheasants, and is of cinnamon 
chestnut colour. A white patch occurs on its back. The hen monal 
is an ordinary brown, mottled and streaked dark and pale, and it 
has a white throat. Its crest is a laid-back few short feathers. 


Among the many other birds and animals being disturbed are 
the chukor and snowcock, animals like urial, marco polo sheep, 
ibex, bharal, markhor and possibly wild yak. My unnecessary 
concern is the concern of a nature-lover, taking some interest in 
wildlife. My fond hope, laughable as it is, is that by some 
unexplainable, strange or surprising instinct, these fauna will keep 
out of the way of harm - guns and bombs blasting their natural 
habitats, whether pastures, or mountainsides or tops. This hope 
| supplement with some kind of prayer being fully aware that 
Whatever Will Be, Will Be - “Que Sera Sera!”. 


TOXIC WASTES EMPTYING INTO HUSSAIN SAGAR IN 
HYDERABAD. Aasheesh Pittie, 8-2-545 Road No. 7, Banjara 
Hills, Hyderabad 500034 


| would like to add that what Snehal Patel saw around the sewer 
that flows into the waterbird sanctuary in Porbandar town, is similar 
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to the situation that prevailed in Hussain Sagar in Hyderabad 
city till some year ago. A sewer from the industrial belt 
would empty toxic waste of various forms into the waters 
of this water body and the number of winter migrants visiting 
it was phenomenal. Especially shovellers (Anas clypeata), 
Wagtails(Motacilla spp.) would throng in the thousands 
along the margins of the water near where the sewage 
spread, for mosquitoes bred in the trillions there. Since two 
years, the inflow of industrial waste from this sewer has 
been diverted to some other area (alas, the Musi River) and the 
number of birds has dropped drastically. | have often wondered 
about the survival of those birds that fed in the noxious 
waters. What was their survival rate? How many toxins did they 
ingest? Did they have problems in breeding when they 
returned? If yes, how are their progeny faring? What is the rate 
of mortality among these birds? How much did the ingested toxins 
contribute towards this? Are we seeing the same birds every 
year? 


MIGRATION OF RUFOUSBACKED SHRIKE IN KONKAN. 
Rajendra Kokate, Sahyadri Nisarga Mitra, At & Po. Lanja, District 
Ratnagiri, Maharashtra 


The Rufousbacked Shrike Lanius schach is a fairly common 
bird in Konkan. It is often seen uttering its call from the top of a 
bush. The species does not breed in our area and from May to 
August the bird migrates to other areas. 


From September, 1997 | started to keep records of this shrike. In 
the first year it was seen in the first week of May. From mid 
August | kept a watch for it and after a long time on 06-09-1997 in 
the morning, | saw it for the first time after migration. Next year 
| failed to note its departure date, but it arrived on 03-09-1998. In 
1999 observed it on 12-05-1999, and from 13-05-1999 | did not 
see the shrike in our area. On 9th September | was travelling for 
my Election duty and from the bus | saw it calling from a small 
bush. From the next day, the species was seen everywhere. In 
the year 2000 again | failed to record its departure but after 
migration it came back on 9th September, 2000. In 2001 the bird 
was lastly seen on 26-04-2001 and again from 09-09-2001 after 
migration. 


Table No. 1 Year wise arrival and departure dates of the Shrike. 


Last date of presence First date of arrival 


First week of May 


06-09-1997 
03-09-1998 
09-09-1999 
09-09-2000 
09-09-2001 


Not recorded 
12-05-1999 
Not recorded 
26-04-2001 


ROSE-RINGED PARAKEET FEEDING ON THE PONGAMIA 
PINNATA FLOWER. _N. Sivakumaran, Hornbill House, BNHS, 
Mumbai 23 


The rose-ringed parakeet Psittacula krameriis one of the resident 
birds in the Indian Subcontinent except in parts of northwest, 
northeast and Himalayas. It is ubiquitous and vast swarms in 
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which it occurs in agricultural areas, and its wasteful feeding 
habits, are a menace to food crops and orchard fruit. 


| am working as a Research Assistant in Bombay Natural History 
Society’s Environmental Information System Centre at Mumbai. 
On the right side of the BNHS’s building there is one big Pongamia 
pinnata (L.) tree, which is c. 35 feet high. It is being used by 
many bird species, Indian koel (Eudynamys scolopacea), 
coppersmith (Megalaima haemacephala), rose-ringed parakeets 
(Psittacula krameri), common iora (Aegithina tiphia), green bee- 
eater (Merops orientalis), house sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
house crow (Corvus splendens), common myna (Acridotheres 
tristis), black drogo (Dicrurus macrocercus), etc. for feeding 
purposes. | used to have a look at the surroundings of the BNHS 
campus from the terrace. On 15" of April 2001 at 10.17 a.m. | 
was standing on the BNHS’s terrace when | saw 7 rose-ringed 
parakeets actively feeding on the Pongamia pinnata flowers. | 
observed them from 10.17 a.m. to 10.25 a.m. | went down and 
on checking found that it feeds on the flower-petals and nectar of 
Salmalia malabarica, Erythrina indica, Butea monosperma, 
Bassia latifolia, etc. | noticed a number of times that they were 
feeding till the end of the flowering period. 
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RANDOM NOTES. Zaibin AP, Ambalaparambil, PO 
Irumbuzhi 676 513, Malappuram Dist., Kerala 


Beside the road leading to Calicut University campus there are 
a few Largerstroemia reginae. On the sunny afternoon of 16th 
Nov. 2000 on my way to the campus. | encountered nine cattle 
egrets Bulbulcus ibis on the canopy of these trees. The egrets 
were foraging from the canopy on the insects attracted to the 
showy conical bunches of flowers on them. The bird would perch 
near the inflorescence, seizing insects were buzzing around. 
Some egrets uttered, “low croaks’” while they flew frequently from 
one branch or tree to another. They remained on these trees for 
more than an hour foraging in that way. 


The Koel (Eudynamys scolopacea) usually feeds on fruits and 
berries; also takes caterpillars, various insects, snails, eggs and 
small birds and flower nectar (Ali & Ripley, 1983). Besides these 
items, koels eating flowers of papaya has been reported in the 
NLBW (Vol. 36; No. 3, 1996). 


| could observe a similar instance of koels devouring flowers 
of Clitoria ternatea (Family : Papilionaceae) on 24 Jan. 2001. 
At 4.30 pm a male koel alighted among creeping tanglers and 
with clumsy hops it leaned to pluck rapidly a mouthful of flowers, 
then gulped them at once. During this ‘feast on flowers’ it gaped 
almost 12 times showing off the blood-red mouth. The bird 
swallowed many flowers in c. 8 minutes. The Koel gaped and 
scratched its throat after devouring the flowers apparently due to 
difficulty in pass them down the food tract. 


In the evening of 24 Jan. 2001 a few white-rumped munias 
Lonchura striata were seemed dislodging the leaves of Glyricidia 
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indica (Fam: Papilionaceae) and crushing their petioles while 
holding in the bill. Were the munias extracting the liquid present 
in the petiole? Near to them, one adult munia fed two possible 
young ones. 


| happened to see an agitated display of a black-rumped 
flameback Dinopium benghalense towards a common myna 
Acridotheres tristis on 6 March, 2001 at 10.20 am. This was ona 
horizontal branch of a tree, near the nest hole of the myna. 


The woodpecker (female?) with fully extended spotted wings, 
erected crest and slightly open bill | was seen facing the myna 
that sat about 15 cm apart. Meanwhile the woodpecker leaned 
at the myna as if to peck it, but seemed not to have the courage 
to do so. 


NEST OF WHITEBACKED VULTURES IN THE IIM CAMPUS. 
Jagdeep S. Chokkar, 405, IIM Campus, Vastrapur, Ahmedabad 
380015 


| have noticed a nest of whitebacked vultures (Gyps bengalensis) 
on the IIM campus here. There is a colony of about 15 vultures 
roosting on the same tree. 


There used to be a large number of these vultures on this campus 
till about 2-3 years ago but they seemed to disappear. | believe 
their disappearance was a widespread phenomenon, more or 
less nationwide. 


BIRD PREDATORS OF CRICKETS DURING A POST-RAIN 
SWARMING Dr. M. M. Saxena, Post Graduate Department of 
Zoology, Govt. College, Dungarpur 314 001, India 


Crickets (O. Orthoptera; F. Gryllidae) are potent household and 
field pests and like other orthopterans are hardy to 
many pesticides, in general. A massive swarming of cricket 
fauna was observed on 14.10.2001 following rain at Ajmer 
(Rajasthan) when their population outbursted as a menace 
in households and around (Temp. 23 to 35°C; RH 65 to 80%). 
Two gryllid species were recorded namely house cricket 
Acheta domestica and black headed cricket Gryllodes 
melanocephalus of which the former outnumbered (approx. 300:1 
respectively). 


Birds, which preyed upon this pest, were observed in domestic 
as well as field conditions. These included Indian 
robin Saxicoloides fulicata, black drongo or king—crow 
Dicrurus adsimilis, common myna Acridotheres tristis, 
bank myna A. ginginianus, blackheaded or brahminy myna 
Stumus pagodarum, common babbler Turdoides caudatus, 
redwattled lapwing Vanellus indicus, house crow Corvus 
splendens, and house sparrow Passer domesticus. The cricket 
Gryllodes melanocephalus was not a preferred meal 
for most of these birds, perhaps because of its robust appearance 
and greater chitinization. Acheta domestica was eaten up, 
live as well as dead, by all these birds and mynas and 
king-crows were observed to be highly active and 
very swift in picking the meal, often hesitant to even enter 
the buildings. 
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LADAKII 2: 27-Backcover 

LAGGA BAGGA 4 31-32 

LAKHAWA VILLAGE 5: 60-61 

LAKHIMPUR-KHERI] 3: 31-32, 39; 6; 
33 

LANTUS CRISTATUS 2: 16 [9 

LANTUS SCHACH 2: 16-19 

LEPTOPTILOS JAYANICUS 1; 12 

LINGAMBUDHI LAKE 3: 33-34 

LONCHURA MALACCA 5:69 

LONCHURA PLUNCTULATA 1: 13: 
2: 16-19, 24-25 

LUCKNOW I:6 

LUSCINIA BRUNNEA 2: 16-19 

MACHIA SAFARI DESERT PARK 4; 
54 

MADHAYV NATIONAL PARK 4: 53- 
34 

MADHYA PRADESH ¢: 53.54 

MADIKER! 3: 38-39 

MAHABALIPURAM 3; 39 

MAHARAJGANJ DISTRICT 3: 31-32 

MAHARASHTRA 1}, lnsidefronteover- 
1, $; 2: 15-16; 3: Insidefrantcover, 
30-31; 4: 48-49, 54, Backcover; 5; 
66-68, Backcover: 6: 80 

MALAPPURAM DISTRICT 6: 82-83 

MALDA DISTRICT 1; 3-4, 12 

MALDIVES 2: 25-27; 6; 80-82 

MANDYA DISTRICT 3: 33-34 

MANGALORE 3; Backcover 

MANGLI 4: Backeover 

MANNAMPANDAL 5: 66 

MAYILADUTHURAI 5: 66 

McCLUSKIEGANJ 1: 9-10 

MEDAK DISTRICT 6: $3 

MEGALAIMA HAEMACEPHALA 5: 
68 

MEGALAIMA VIRIDIS 5: 68 
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MEROPS LESCHENAULTI 4: 52 
MILVUS MIGRANS 4:55 
MIZORAM 2; 27-Backcover 
MONTICOLA CINCLORHYNCHUS 
6: 75-76 
MONTICOLA SOLITARIUS 6: 75-75 
MOTACILLA CINEREA 6: 75-76 
MCOTACILLA FLAVA 3: 33-34 
MOUNT HARRIETT 3: 34-35 
MUKERIAN 6:81 
MUSCICAPA DAUURICA 1: 3-4 
MUSCICAPA MUTTUI 6: 83 
MUSCICAPA RUFICAUDA 6; &3 
MYCTERIA LEUCOCEPHALA 1: 13: 
3; &-61, 64 
MYIOPHONUS HORSFIELDII 6: 72 
MYSORE 2: 22-23 ; 
MYSORE DISTRICT 1: 8; 3: 33-34 
NAGAUR DISTRICT 4: 49-50 
NASHIK DISTRICT 4: 48-49 
NATIONAL CHAMBAL 
SANCTUARY 4: 51-52 
NECTARINIA ASIATICA 6; 83 
NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS I: I- 
3, 13; 4: 51-52; 6: 81 
NEPAL 2: 25-27; 3. 31-32; 6: 80-82 
NEYYAR WTLDLIFE SANCTUARY 
4: 55-56 
NILGIRIS DISTRICT 5: 66-67 
NYCTICORAX NYCTICORAX 1:9 
NYCTYORNIS ATHERTON] 6:75-76 
OCYCEROS BIROSTRIS 1:4: 3: 
Insidefrontcover 
ORIOLUS XANTHORNUS 6: 83 
ORISSA 6:79 
PAKISTAN 2: 25-27; 6: 80-82 
PANCHMAHAL DISTRICT 3: 
Backoover 
PANDAD 1.13 
PATHANKOT 6: 81 
PATHANKOT DISTRICT 6: 81-82 
PAVOCRISTATUS 1: 8-9; 5: 69- 
Backcover 
PELAGIC BIRDS 5:66 
PELARGOPSIS CAPENSIS 6: 72 
PELECANUS CRISPUS 5: 60-61 
PELECANUS ONOCROTALUS I: 12 
PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS [: 4-5, 
8; 2: 22-23; 3: 39: 4: 54; 5: 60-61, 
Backcover 
PELLORNEUM RUACEPS 2: 16-19 
PENCII TIGER RESERVE 4:53 
PERNIS PTILORHYNCUS 2: 16-19 
PHALACROCORAX CARBO 4:54 
PHALACROCORAX NIGER 1:9 
PHAWNGPLI NATIONAL PARK 2: 
27-Backcover 
PHOENICOPTERIDAE 3: 38 
PHOENICOPTERUS MINOR 5: 57-58 
PHOENICOFTERUS ROSEUS 
1:45 
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Enrol a Friend 
: If every Newsletter Member could enrol just one new member 
| our effectiveness would be doubled immediately. 


‘ Will you Help ? 


Please give the membership form to a friend and urge him/her to join. 


Editor : ZAFAR FUTEHALLY, No. 2205, Oakwood Apartment, Cover : Gila Woodpecker (Melanerpes uropygialis). 
Jakkasandra Layout, Koramangala, 3rd Block, 8th Main, This zebra striped Woodpecker bores nest holes in giant 
Bangalore - 560 034, Karnataka, India. saguarous as well as cottonwood trees and mesquite. Has a 
@: 553 3684, Email: zafar@eth.net rolling churror loud sharp yip call. Also uses its sharp bill to drum 
Printed and Published bi-monthly by S. Sridhar at Navbharath a territorial signal to rivals. Gila Woodpecker is a familiar and 
Enterprises, Seshadripuram, Bangalore - 560 020, India. conspicuous inhabitant of towns, scrub desert and cactus 
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